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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the influence of home and school 
environments on learning in children. Studies are cited which support 
the hypothesis that the home environment is the major predictor of 
school achievement. These studies deal with "status" variables such 
as father's occupation and education, mother's education, and social 
and economic status of the family. "Status" wariables are contrasted 
with "process" variables, which indicate what parents do to encourage 
or support (directly or indirectly) the educational achievements and 
related attitudes of their children. Process variables in both home 
and school are of interest because they provide clues to structuring 
optimal learning environments. Research indicates a correlation 
Setween certain (process variables) in the home environment and 
school achievement. These process variables can be seen as facets of 
three main conceptual dimensions of the home environment: (1) the 
verbal diaension, (2) activities congruent with the expectations and 
demands of school, and (3) the general cultural level of the hose. 
Variables found in research to be important to the school environment 
are teacher cosapetence, classroom teaching procedures, and the 
ability to elicit student motivation. It is suggested that in 
addition to considering process wariables and what it is these 
process variables change, researchers should also look at the climate 
surrounding parent-child and teacher-student interactions. (SB) 
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A recent book (White, 1975) that focuses on the educational growth 


of children during the first three years of life states; 


In our studies we were not only impressed by what 
some children could achieve during the first years, 
but also by the fact that the child's family scemed 
so obviously central to the outcome....ihe informal 
education that families provide for their children 
makes more of an impact on a child's educational 
development than the tormal educational system 

- [author's parentheses]. If the family uoes its job 
well, the professional can provide effective training. 
If not, there may be little the professional can do 
to save the child from mediocrity, 


The book is a result of almost two decades of inquiry about the early 
home environment and its influence on the learning of children. It is 
written 10 years after the creation of Project Head Start and after 
evaluations of such massive intervention programs suggest that they have 
small if any effects on the educational development of children from 
disadvantaged homes. It is contemporary in that it supports pre-school 
education for children and the need for enriched home environments for 
infants, It is adamant in its claim for the primacy of the early home 
environment in the educational development of the young. 

The differences are striking when one juxtaposes to the above statement 
gencralizations from large scale research studies of the effectiveness of 
schools. Jencks et. al. (1972) say: 

Overall the evidence shows that differences between 

high schools contribute almost nothing to the overall 
level of cognitive inequality...elementary schools may 

be more important but the evidence.,.is inconclusive.... 
Under these circumstances the reader should not be 
surprised to learn that it is very difficult to identify 
specific characteristics of schools that influence student 
achievement...{what follows].,.describes our futile 


attempt to identify resources that make one school more 
effective than another...,. 


- 


Other large scale investigations of the effectiveness of schooling 
‘Coleman et. al., 1966; Peaker, 1975) arrive at similar conclusions. Each 
suggests that variation among students in school achievement is more a 

result of differences in home background than differences among schools. 

Together these quotes spell out what might be called the "conventional 
wisdom" about the topic I am to discuss: The relationship of home and 
school in influencing the learning of children, We seem to be living in an 
age of extraordinary claims about the educational effectiveness of competent 
parents and good homes (as the twig is bent so grows the tree!) and equally 
remarkable assertions about the lack of effectiveness of competent teachers 
and good schools (ye: cannot teach an old doe new tricks?). 

Since both the home and the school are settlags in which learning occurs, 
it seems odd that one setting should be considered . cffective while the 
other is considered so ineffective, In fact, what is beivg suggested, if 
we push the surmecandiaia wisdom to an extreme, is that I can be an amazingly 
competent educator at home with my children, but as soon as I enter a class- 
room I am transformed into an incompetent teacher. I have quite a different 
view of the relative intluences of thehome and school in facilitating the 
learning of the young and in the remainder of the peper I shall attempt to 


‘’ 


marshall evidence for such a view, 
STATUS, PROCESS, PRODUCT 


Although the results of investigations of the effectiveness of schools 
(more precisely the lack of effectiveness) secm to complement the conclusions 
ebout the immense importance of the home in facilitating learning, there are 


compelling differences between the points of view from which the conclusions 


nd suppests that 


are drawn. When White speaks of the efficacy of the 


fewer than 10 per cent of che families in the Unite structure the 


home optimally, he is emphasizing the inpact of th ‘nvironment on the 


growth of children. When Jencks et, al., Coloman et, al., and Peaker 


ee 


iscuss "home backgrounds" of students, and infer that home background 
is che most important predictor of school achievement, they are speaking 


about variables such as Father's Occupation, Tather's Education and Mother's 


Education, measures which reflect the social and economic "status" of 
families, Although such status charactersSstics of the home or family 
correlate positively with school achievement they are of limited utility 

in explaining how homes actually operate to provide either effective or 
Ineffective educational ecettings for children. One can imagine, for example, 
two hones of the same social class or headed by similarly educated parents 
which differ substantially in the manner in which parents and children 
interact in educational and school-related tasks. 

Contrasted to etatus variables are those which can be labelled process 
variables and ave ones that indicate whac parents do to cncourge and support 
either directly or indirectly the educational achicvements and related 
attitudes of their children. Process variables in the home (e.g., reading 
books to young children) are of both practical and educational interest since 
by indicating what parents do to educate their children they provide clues 
about how optimal learning environments can be structured. Both the home 
and the school are interested in creating the best possible environments for 
learning so a focus on the hone environment is useful not onl: because it 
indicates how the home can cooperate with the school to increase the 


probability that children have fruitful school uxperiences but also because 


a) 


knowledge about most effective learning ecnvironments may be gathered in 
both settings, 

Just as we can distinguish between process and status variables in 
viewing the home so too they can be distinguished in the school, The 
studies of the effectiveness of schools typically measure such things as 
Type of Education received by the teacher, Number of Years Teaching Experience 
and Anount of Money Per Capita Spent, variables which are hypothesized to 
produce quantitative differences between schools in achievement, These 
measures, too, reflect status rather than process. If we are to ev.luate 
the relative influence of the home and school on the educational growth of 
students, we should fecus on what teachers do in the classroom, the process 
variables, rather than the status assigned to teachers or the school in 
which they work. 

This distinction between process and status variables will be maintained 
éhtenetinit the remainder of the paper. Althovgh the status variables in the 
home do prcdict school achievement, they will’ be ignored because they can 
provide few clues about how either teachers or parents should interact with 
children lf they are to facilitate growth, The process variables, on the 
other hand, do provide a basis for action, 

Although process and status variables can be distinguished coneeptually, 
the research that used the different types of variables do share a set of 
concerns. Each point of view attempts to predict the same things - invariably 
some measure of school achievement or a measure of aptitude for school. That 
is, the criteria in the studies relating variables in the home to variables 
in the school are typically scores on standardized achievement tests or 
ecores on tests of "mental ability." Most studies in this field attempt to 


explain, therefore, a very limited set of products. 
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Although we are increasingly aware of a great variety of outcomes which 
are affected by both the home and the school only a small mtnority of 
research has attempted to related home and school variables to student 
outcomes such as creative products, student values, interests or other 
products of education, Because the domain of products studied is limited, 


the research also is limited. 


PROCESS VARIABLES AND DIMENSIONS OF THE NOME EMVIRONNENT 

The search fo: salient process variables--those which tap the educational 
dimensions of the home--is similar to a search for an effective treatment in 
an experimental study. The goal is to identify and measure processes in the 
home setting which operate effectively across. homes to produce educational 
advantages for children. That search is no easy task. In the first place, 
the treatment most certainly begins early in the life >f the infant, accumulates 
over time and many facets of it may be very subtle. Second, important process 
varlables may include not only what parents do with children but also how 
they do it. The climate in which the crucial interaction between child and 
parent occurs may be just as important as the inieraction itself, 

Despite such obvious difficulties, researchers have found strong relation- 
ships between what parents do and the achievements in school of their children, 
Dave (1963) measured particular aspects of the home environment and found 
substantial correlations betwcen those facets and school achievement. Wolf, 
(1964) measured directly similar facets of the home and found h‘ch correla- 
tions between the home environment and 1Q. Such studies have been replicated 
a number of times with each replication (c.g., Fitzgerald, 1975) providing 


support for the initial finditugs. Studies (Kifer, 1973 and 1975) have shown 
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also that dimensions of the home environment correlate positively with 
measures of students' attitudes and expectations, 

I prefer to view such educational process variables in the ae as 
facets of three main conceptual dimensions of the home environment. The 
first main dimension is the verbal dimension, Facets of the verbal environ- 
ment include such things as bathing the infant in language, reading books 
to children and encouraging children to express themselves correctly both 
in speech and writing, Typical findings of how parents and children 
interact in the home that relate facets of this dimension to abilities or 
school achievement Saelnde Gordon's (1973) that verbal interactions and 
variety of verbalization correlated highly with scores on an 1Q scale 
and “task-oriented™ behaviors; Kifer's (1975) that 10 year olc's) reading 
for pleasure correlated positively with both parents encouragement to read 
and school achievement. 

An explanaticoa ror the power of the verbal environment resides in the 
notion that success in the typical classroom is, in part, a function of 
the child's ability to penctrate a verbal curtain which surrounds the 
instructional process. Those children with verbal facility tend, therefore, 
to be more successful in academic tasks, The evidence points rather 
unambigousiy to the fact that in those hones where precise communication is 
encouraged and erphasized children develop abilities which give them increased 
power to comprehend what is expected of them in the classroom setting. 

A second dimension of an effective home environment includes activities 
in the home which are congruent with the expectations and demands of the 
echool. Facets of this dimension include providing a time and place for 


students to complete homework, working with the student when and if he or 


7 
she is faced with a difficult school task, and taking interest in what 
the child is doing in the school, Dave (1963) described similar facets 
as indicating a press for achievement and found high correlations between 
that press and student achievements. Crandall and Battle (1970) found 
positive correlations between parental behaviors and willingness of 
students to devote effort to their school studies. It appears that 
through a range of behaviors, of which the above is just a sample, the 
child learns not only that what happens in school is important but also 
is given active support, if needed, so that tasks in the school can be 
completed successfully, Hence, those students who are fortunate enough 
to receive support and encouragement in the home for their academic 
efforts are those who tend to do best in school. 

A third dimension of the home cavironment that has an impact on the 
child's potential success in school 1s the general cultural level ci the 
home. Homeswhich emphasize reading, discussions, attending cultural 
activities, museums and zoos, provide a milieu in which students develop 
both competencies and attitudes which incre tse the probability that as 
student$they will be successful in the school setting. One can conceive 
of an enviromnental press within the educating home which encourages and 
stimulates intellectual end social development and provides simultaneously 
a set of experiences which gives the child skills, knowledge and attitudes 
which are prerequisites for success in the school settin:, Getzels (1963) 
developed a model from which to view the votential conflicts for children 
who come from social organizations (for example, the family) that have 
one set of value orientations into new organizations (the school) which 
have a different set of valucs, Harrison (1971) found evidence to 
support the notion that different orientations in the home”have an impact 


on both student accomplishments and attitudes, Hess and Shipman (1965) 
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have shown how mothers from different social classes teach their children dif- 
ferently, A substantial amount of evidence, therefore, has linked the milieu 
of the home and its’manifestations to how well children will fare in the school 
setting, Where there is congruence between what the home expects and rewards 
end what the school expects and rewards positive growth develops; incongrucice 
leads to less achievement and less posttive personal growth, 

J: is hard to deny the pervasive influence of the home on how children fare 
in the school, Those children who emerge from homes which provide rich verbal 
environnents, support and concern for school~related tasks and activities, and 
milieus where educational experiences are congruent with the expectations of 
the school are the students who do Lest in the classroom. Cffective hones 
provide not only experiences which prepare children for schooling, but also 
support ard conecrn during the schooling process which sustain the student's 
ability to core effectively with the demands of the classroom, 

Although these previously described dinensions cf the effective home 
environment are irscrtant predictors of school achievement and attitudes, the 
mere existence cf such Leiaviors may not explain why they are so effective 
in influencing the cducationa.. development of students, Coinciding with 
these behaviors are [features of the home as an educational setting which 
allow it to have its Lremendous influence, If we could imagine the optimal 
home environnent as it operates to influence a child, it is clear that it 
possesses characteristics very different from what is true of the ciassroom 
envixonment, Among those differences is that interactions in the home 
are between the child and the most important persons in the child's life. 

The relationship which exists between teacher and learner in the home 
ie intimate and intense. A second feature of those interactions is the 


fact that they are relatively continuous and concentrated, The 
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parent as an effective teacher would interact consistently day by day with 
the child. If one posits an excellent teacher interacting, often and 
consistently with one student, the effeccs of that interaction would be 
expected to be substantial, A third feature of the optimal home environ- 
ment is that of the duracion of the treatment. Children interact with 
their parents for vears (fever these days than formerly) before they 
encoiunter a school setti:3 and throughout the period that the student is 
attending school. Again the impact of such exposure to an optimal environ- 
ment ought to be profound, 

If we posit that parents vary greatly in their ability tu vrovide an 
educationa] envirent.ent fer children, sada it is clear that those children 
who have been exposed continnously, intensesy end for u leng time to either 
effective or aneifective cnvirconsweuts sre going to vary greatly in skills, 
knowledae and attltudes brevght jnto and maintained in the school. So such 
major varjatious in the home are suing to have a substential Iinpact on 
what children can and wlll do in the schocl, 

When students come Jnto the school they will face a very different 
type of learning environment, No longer will they be the center of one 
person's atte: tion, no longer will they receive intense individual instruc- 
tion, no Jonger will the instruction have the consistency that can be found 
in the effective home. In the echool the student is faced with the prospect 
of being one in thirty, of having a different teacher eich year or each class 
period and not being exposed to the same kind of instruction from classroom 
to classroom. In sum the school is a very different type of social organi- 
vation than is the family. 

1f we posit the notion that there are good teachers and those who are 


not so good, then we can sea that the impact of such teachers may balance 
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out. That is, it is unlikely that students will be fortunate enough to 
have great teachers year in and year out. More likely their experience 
will be similar to what I consider to be more typical: we consider our- 
selves lucky to have had au great teacher and can remembir well the impact 
that the greet teacher had on us. The impact of effective teachers on the 
learning of stucents, therefore, becomes much more difficult to assess than 
is the impact of the home on children. The effects of a good teacher can 
be balanced by the lack of effects of the poor teacher, Students are no 
longer exposed to continually excellcnt instruction, e:periencing the joy 
of individual tutorials, or exposed for an extended pe:.od of time to an 
optimal lewrnaiac enviroment, 


But if we assume that there can be pood teachers and pocr teachers and 


that they hove differential drpacts on the development of students, there 
is little reason to suspect thet there can only be good teachers in the home 
end not in the schoo), The question is how to assess the impact of effective 
teaching and gool tez:chers. One way to ensver such a question is to find 
out what happens over a pertod of tine in the «chool and what are the effects 


of goud teaching. 
A LOOK AT THE IMPACT OF SCIOOLING 


Cow way to look at. the effects of schooling .is to ask what happens 
given a fixed amount of time in the school, Research related to that 
question has been conducted by Wiley and Harnischfeger (1974) focussing 
on a variable they call Exposure to Schooling, by Carroll (1963) on a 
model of school learning where variables are measured in units of time 


and by Bloom (1976) who posits a theory of school learning based on the 
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11 


impact of cumulative experiences in the school. i 

A most striking demonstration of the effects of teaching and teachers, 
based on this perspective, is by Carroll (1975). It is from a time or 
Mastery Lrurning point of view that a cross-cultural analysis of learning 
of French as a Foreign Language wa> completed. Two of the achievement 
measures used in the survey were French Reading Comprehension and French 
Listening Ability. Carroll's point of departure was to estimate the 
amount of instructional time it takes for the average student to attain 
a very high degree of proficiency (let's call it a mastery level) in 
French. According to his calculations the average student masters French 
Reading Comprehension after 6 and 1/2 years of language instruction and 
masters Listening after 6 and 1/2 years of instruction, 

Since there are substantial ciffercnces in the rate at which students 
learn and the amount of time it takes a particular student under particular 
circumstances to master a language, the strength of teaching cr teaching: 
variables can be assessed by relating them to the base cr starting point 
of the total number of years of instructlon it takes the average student 
to mester the Language. The first variablc, teacher competence in French, 
is an extremely strong one. It is estimated that if the average student 
were fortunate enough to get extremely competent teachers, rather than an 
average teacher, where competence is defined as fluency in the French 
language, the student would reach the mastery level in Listening almost a 
year more quickly than if the teachers are average. This variable also 
affects the amount of time it takes to master reading, French but to a lesser 
extent, | 

A second teacher variable was called "classroom teaching procedures." 


It is a measure of the extent to which the teaching of French was done in 
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the French language rather than in the students’ native tongue. Those 
classrooms in which the substantial majority of instructional time is in 
French (not to the total exclusion of explanations in hes native tongue, 
of course) give students a proportional advantage in achievement. Almost 


3/4 of a year of the average 7 and 1/2 years of instruction can be gained 


in Listening and about 1/2 year of instruction in fead ing Comprehension, 
where the average is 6 and 1/2 years, ; 

-A third finding of Carroll's study is also relevant in terms of the 
effects of good teaching. Student motivation can be operationalized as 
the amount of time the student is willing to spend learning. The two 
measures used in this study, aspiration to understand spoken French and 
aspiration to read French, produced the results one would expect. The 
motivation to understand spoken French is strongly related to Listening 
but not to Reading Comprehension, The motivation to read is highly related 
to Reading Comprehension but not to Listening--evidence which suggests 
that student motivation, and the ability to exploit such motivation, is a 
particularly important consideration in teaching. How many of us as 
teachers ask students what emphasis they expect in a course and for what 
reason? 

Time, of course is not a process variable; it simply sets the frame 

in which process variables can operate. And although Carroll's variables 
of Teacher Competence and Classroom Procedures come much closer to measuring 
what occurs in classrooms than do variables such as ner Teaching Experience, 
I believe they are most fruitfully viewed as proxies for the process 
variables that ought to be measured, Yet my goal is not so much to identify 
the “correct" process variables (I do not know them) as it is to provide 


evidence that good teachers can influence substantially the growth and 
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development of students. And the effects of competent teachers of French 
on the achievements of students, an almost 30% difference in achiLevement 
over a span that leads from ignorance in I..nch to fluency in the language, 


is dramatic evidence. Teachers quite clearly can make a difference! 
WHICH ONE, THE HOME OR THE SCHOOL ‘ 


*I£ we assume, as I do, that both the home and the school are potentially 
powerful learning environments, it is tempting to ask if as somewhat different 
learning environments they can be expected to have greater effects on the 
learning of children in certain areas than in others. There is little 
direct evidence on such questions. Studies of the siedoe schools 
(Coleman et, al., Jencks et, al., Peaker) have attempted to estimate the 
proportion of variation in school achievement that can be explained by dif- 
ferences in homes versus differences in schools, ended up haggling about 
what to do with the variation that is explained by both the school and the 
home and not attacked questions of whether there are things that can be best 
done by the home or best done by the school. Studies of the homes environment 
have asked whether those things done in the home are related to school achieve- 
ment but typically have not.asked the question of what differential impact 
‘they might have at different levels of schooling or in various subject matter 
areas, 

There may be another reason for the lack of evidence. One wondecs if 
such questions are crucial ones. What we wish for all children is that they 
have both good teachers and good parents. The best learning for children 
ought to occur when activities in the home and school are directed to the 


crucial goals of extending the knowledge and experience of the young. Each 
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setting has unique opportunities and unique resources, 


If we could imagine a school composed of teachers in all areas as 
competent and effective as Carroll's French teachers, what an exciting and 
stimulating environment it would be. Not only would students be able to 
interact with teachers who knew their subject matter but also with those 
whose experience and insight allowed them to conmunicate knowledge and 
skills of their discipline, What home could provide expertise in how . 
scientists ask and answer questions, how mthematicians use and think about 
numbers, how Mozart and the Beatles express ideas and emotions, how writers 
articulate the concerns of the day and the concerns of humans? One could 
continue with the list, of course, but the school and good teachers need 
not be Limited only to such We redid onal" matters. Jackson (1973) in what 
I think is a most insightful critique of Jencks’ Inequality paints a picture 
of a group of inuer city children climbing on a bus to go to the country to 
visit an apple oxchard. We speculates on how in the hands of a competent 
teacher that trip covid be a profound learning experience for the young and 
how a creative teachcr could use that experience many tines over to further 
the knowledge and insight of students. The creation and articulation of such 
activities by competent teachers make: the school our best hope for encouraging 
and developing the talents of the young. 

Yet the school cannot reasonabliy be expected to do all things. The 
child is born and reared in a home. Crucial interactions occur which affect 
the educational development of the child. It is in the home that children 
acquire language, begin to learn about numbers, are encouraged or discouraged 
in their curiosity and begin to develop social skills which serve to prepare 


them for schooling. Although parents do not have the collective expertise of 
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a group of competent teachers, ti y do have an opportunity to provide 
personal and concerned attention to the development of their children. 
They can create a setting where children "learn how to learn," establish 
a means to support the child in his or her academic enceavors, and 
provide a source of motivation for the child who must accomplish success- 
fully the tasks required by competent teachers. The evidence cited 
earlier makes it clear that only an extraordinary child can cope effect- 
yely with the demands of schooling without the support and concern of 
parents. 

In the best of all educational worlds (which by no means this one 
is) the home and the school are not vying to be the major influence on 
the learning of children. Rather they are two institutions, or better 
two sets of competent persons, operating simultaneously and cocperatively 
to influence and direct the growth of children, Educationally a child 


deserves no less and could hope for no more, 
WHERE DO WE GO - ROM HERE 


In this paper I have areca te convey a vicw of how one might 
look at the relative influences of the home and school on the learning 
of the young. In doing so I have emphasized the need for viewing such 
a& problem in terms of what processes are involved in the teaching of 
the young whether that teaching occurs in the home or in the school. 


There is a danger, however, in emphasizing only what parents or teachers 


do and not acknowledging that children and students do things, too. Learning 


on the part of students, though obviously related to teaching, possesses 
a uniqueness since learners differ individually on what they will do and 


how they will do it, Statements about the effectiveness of process 


. 
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variables in the home or process variables in the school invarfably 
must be phrased in terms of "on the average when parents or teachers do 
such and such it is related to certain learning outcomes," One is 
reminded of the man who stands with one foot in a bucket of boiling 

water and one in ice water and announces that on the average he feels 
fine. Although I believe that the process variables are ones which 
ultimately will produce powerful explanations of what occurs when some= 
one is being taught and when that same person learms, there is an inherent 
danger in such an approach if it becomes too limited. 

Teaching nit learning are interactive processes. One does not only 
do something to another person but also intcracts with that person. One 
kind of interaction may be beneficial to one student but not so beneficial 
to another. As parents we interact with our children and the product of 
that interaction may be different depending on which parent or which 
child, Educatlonal recearch which looks at the properties of the inter- 
gtton among individuals in much less prominint than that which leoks at 
only what the teacher coes, for instance. We are much more likely to ask 
what methods are used, or how are rewards dispensed, or what kinds of 
questions are asked than to try to find out how a particular method is 
or is not appropriate for a particular student, or how different students 
react to various rewards, or if some kinds of questions lead to desired 
outcomes for one student and not another. An emphasis on the effects 
of interactions between teacher and student can lead to a broader scope 
for our inquiry and, hopefully, more knowledge of what occurs in teaching 
and learning. 

If one is to focus on how persons interact, it seems imperative to 


consider the climate in which the interaction occurs, Research by Bernstein 
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(1971) suggests an approach to how the climate of the home, for example, 


can affect language learning. Bernstein posits a type of social control 


by parents and a parents willingness to negotiate with children which 


‘has effects on the type of language that is acquired, By looking at 


the climate which surrounds the interactlons of parents and children, 


he has opcned an areca to investigation which may have important implica- 


tions for education. Walberg (1974) has advocated the use of classroom 


climate variables to explain differences in student achievement, He 


suggests that characteristics of the learning environment as constructed 
by teachers have important consequences in terms of what and how students 
° 


learn. Again the climate which surrounds teacher-student interactions 


ds en area which tay have potenttal for explaining urder what conditions 


“learnine occurs best. 

Liniting research to precess variables and not considering the 
Ynuteractions among individuals may lead ox have lcad to an unreasonable 
search for the stereotypic one best teacher. A more fruitful line of 
research may posit that since individual lczrners differ so teo do the 
teachers who will have the preatest influence on a particular individual. 
Cood teachers may come in different sizes and shapes and have different 
characteristics depending on the characteristics of the students who are 
being taught. The interactions of students and teachers and what the 
effective interactions are given the privr experiences of the students 
and the personal strengths of the teacher is an area of investigation in 
which there has been little research. Yet it would appear to be a promising 
line of inquiry. | 

Finally, one vould hope that an emphasis cn the process variables 
would not exclude consideration of what it is that the process variables 


are changing. As indicated earlier in the paper, studies of the home 
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environment and cf the effectiveness of schools have looked at a very 


limited set of products. Inevitably the criterion for an effective 


home or good school has been how much influence it has on the academic 
achievements of students, Typical criteria are standardized achievement 
test scores or scores on tests of mental abilities, Some rescarch also 
includes affective criteria such as attitude toward school, or self-~ 

esteem or attitude toward subject matter but the proportion of that research 
to what is done with test scores as criteria is very small. But one can 


broaden the criteria even more, For example, there is a considerable 


amount of interest and research in the area of creativity (Taylor and 
Getzels, 1975) yet there is little research done which asks whether certain 
processes in the hone that affect how well a student achieves academically 
also affece the extent to which a student produces divergent responses. 
Docs the home in the process of teaching children to answer questions at 
the same time teach them not to ask them? When a teacher or parent rewards 
consistently the person who solves problems is he or she also teaching the 
person not to find problems? Questions which are related to how various 
process variables are related to specific outcomes, and the extent to which 
an emphasis on one type of product precludes the learning of another set 
of responses seem crucial to an understanding of the teaching-learning 
process. 

It is clear that although we know something about home environments 
and something about good teachers, there is much more to be known. In any 
case, I am convinced that both homes and schools do make a difference and 


wonder why there are others who do not, 
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